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CANTO XXXI\ 


ILS, beasts, grasses, petrifaction, birds, incrustations, 
Dr. Mitchell’s conversation was various. 
And a blacl anservant, to embark on a voyage to 
Ri 
7 l “ 
Consistent with their peace and their separation from 


English pretensions, exclusive, auf dem Wasse1 


(a.d. 1809) 


“En fait d merce ce (Bonaparte) est un étourdi,” 
said Romanzoft. 
Freedom of mission for ships, freedom of departure, 
freedom of purchase and sale 


[1] 
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Are the only members of the corps diplomatique who have V 
any interest in literature, conversation. . . . H 





We talked of Shakespeare, Milton, Virgil and of the I 
Abbé Delille. 

“Monsieur Adams,” said the Emperor, “‘il y a cent ans que a 

je ne vous al vu.” 

\ 


Jan. 4th, 1811: 


The idea occurred to me of a treaty of commerce 
Told him his government would probably make our peace. 


“How?” said the ambassador (french 

“By not keeping her word.’ 
And he, Bonaparte, said to Romanzoft 

“After the peace of Tilsit, wh 

Spain?” 

l‘or he must always be going. 
It is reported that the two empress ill return to the city 
As is said to be customary 
At least in wars u7 peu intéressantes, which war Alexa 
Has done all he can to prevent. 
French army 500 thousand; the Russian 3 thousand, 


But counting on space and time. 


“The fifth element: mud,” said Nap 
A black, Claud Gabriel, in the emperor’s s 

Was very ill used in America. Aug. 14th to Oranienbaum. 
Where was Lord Cathcart (that is, at Madan Stael’s 
And she w anted to know how she 


Receive her interest from United States fun 


| > 


While in Engla 
Here the nobilit 


Krom every te! 


his minister. a 

Mr. Bayar 
lati 

11¢ not th ni 

thin! 

h 


which is due 


Ezra Pound 


, and a war on, between them. 
vy have given one man to the army 

f their peasants. 

9w' il fit la sottise de Moscou 

, had to borrow six shirts from 

four thousand louis . . . Mr. Gallatin, 

answer from Romanzoff . . . Mr. Gal 

they could”’ did not 

ns in Florida could be justified 

th Mississipp! . » oul 


y fish and cure . . . off Newfoundland. 


T'amerlan, and the ballet of Té/émagque. 


th: Was expected (Bonaparte 
\uxerre; 
Paris) tomorrow, because it 1s the 
ee 
The King, Bourbon, left the Tuileries, 
the road going toward Beauvais. 
Royale last Thursday he had talked of 
of the country. 


} } 
to make the troops cheer, the 


‘ning headed ‘fournal de l Empir 


evening with the troops that had 


ut against him 


] - ] 
Bourbon misconduct. 


[3] 
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I told him (Sir James Mackintosh) that I n 
Did not believe Dr. Franklin or Washington 
Had wanted the revolution. . . . He asked if any leading I 


ran had. 
I said, my father, perhaps Samuel Adams, James Otis . 


1 


(And on his return was received by Gouverneur Morris 
and Mr. Astor 
with a public dinner at Tammany Hall. 


And one night a dead fowl was tied to Mr. Otis’s bell rope, 
As (in his eyes) a great dishonor to Spain 

Mr. Jefferson remarked that fond as he was of agriculture 
He knew nothing about it, though Mr. Madison did. 
Mr. Madison was very efficient in the convention of ’87. 
“Mr. Bagot has been a much better ministe: 

“than a much abler man would have been; bette: 

“for the interest of England, better 

“for the tranquillity of this country.”” De Witt Clintor 
Never more low and discredited 

Than just before being elected (comma) 

Without opposition (comma) Governor of New York State. 


‘A misanthropist, an unsocial savage,” J.Q.A. on himself 
Banks breaking all over the country, 

Some in a sneaking, some in an impertinent manne 
prostate every principle of economy. 

Jan. 18th, 1820: I (J.Q.A.) called at the President’s 
And the President said: Colonel Johnsor 


L 4] 


Ezra Pound 


might have been more worthily occupied than in acting as 
medium for proposal of 


furnishing ten thousand stand of arms to Venezuela 


v 
in order to make a job for Duane 
a.d. 152 


is that moral considerations seldom 


appear to have much weight in 
the minds of statesmen 
unless connect with popular feelings 


while professing neutrality 


(himss lf te hire men from our army 


quiet.) M« nroe admits it 
Ni one else seems To mind. 

but the vice-presidency is 

to call things by their proper names—in the market. 
“Defective in elementary knowledge and with a very 


undigested system of ethics, Mr. Clay (Henry 


After conversing with Mr. Calhoun, Adams reflecte 


Paper currency . reductions of fictitious capital 
Accumulation of debts as long as credit can be strains 
Mr. Noah has a project for colonizing jews in this country 


And would like a job in Vienna. 


Xmas, 1820: read aloud after breakfast 
rom Pope's Messiah. Not one of my family, 
Ex« ept George, 


appear to take the least interest, 
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Nor is there any one of them 
who has a relish for literature. 
I have been a lawyer for bread, 
a statesman at the call of my country. 
Plain, modest and tasteless monuments to George Clinton 
and Elbridge Gerry . . . we have neither forefathers nor 
posterity, 





a few years will efface them. 
. . . half educated, like almost all eminent men in this 
country. 
Calhoun thought we ought in no case 
attend a congress of the allies. 
England more by her interest than 
from principle of general liberty. 
We should separate from all European concerns. 
Who have followed (maiden ladies have followed) 
General Lafayette from Europe to Lisses. Oct. 2, ’24 
So that when Washington left the senate chamber he said he 
Would be damned if he ever went there again. 


They (congress) would do nothing for 

the education of boys but to make soldiers, they 
would not endow a university (in 1826). 

Black walnut, almond planted in spring 

take two months precisely to vegetate to the surfac: 


This has been (May 26th) a harassing day 
but I perceived a tamarind heaving up the earth 


[6] 


Ezra Pound 


in tumbler number 2, and in tumbler number one, 
planted. 


Interfere with official duty? I said 
I thought that it would as the U. S. was interested in 
the Canal Company by their subscription of one million 


dollars 


] 


Reading Evelyn’s Sy/va and making 


Trivial observations upon the vegetation of trees until dark. 


Some sensibility at parting? Clay expressed a wish to 
hear from me now and again 
“There is something strange, and which would now be 
thought very affected, in the language of Shakespeare 
Whose common thoughts are expressed in uncommon 
words 
diary, March 1829) 
But of late years have lost relish for fiction 
December 12th: Mrs. Eaton 
and accordingly she (Mrs. Calhoun) remains inthe untainted 
atmosphere of S. Carolina. 
English Quart rly Review for November, 
two articles of vilification. 
Calhoun heads the moral party, Mr. Van Buren. 
President Jackson’s spittin’ box and a broken pipe on 
the floor 
| called upon Nicholas Biddle . . - and received two 


dividends 
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of my bank stock . . . as I might be called to take part in 
public measures . . . I wished to divest myself 
of all personal interest . . . Nov. 9, "31. 


“T took seat Number 203.” J. Q. Adams. 
asked him (Mr. Webster) his views on 
the diminution in the tariff. 
I said I had no desire that the interruption of social 
intercourse between Gen. Jackson and me should 
continue (March second) so far, so good . . . a 
restitution of it could not fail to expose me to obloquy. 


March the third: Dined with 
Mr. Webster upon salmon sent from New York. 
Miss Martineau . . . author of Conversations upon Polit 
ical Economy 
a young woman... deaf... and hearing only 
through an ear-trumpet. 
Her conversation is lively and easy. 
The reasoning of Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Webster 
is shallow, they speak to popular prejudice. 
The old states will so sacrifice 
all their rights to the public lands 
L’ami de tout le monde, Martin Van Buren 
Mr. Webster, a man of straw .. . in the yard of the 
President’s house. It is said that their object 
was to remonstrate against working more 
than ten hours a day (April 13th, ’37 
At the President’s house and had with him conversation 


[8] 


Ezra Pound 


respecting the climate, Queen Victoria and the 


weat her. 


Legaré would retort upon them by preaching to the 


1 
la wrers 


Insurrection against the capitalists of the North. 
] 


Senate Chamber where I found him (J. Calhoun) 
discoursing to his own honour and glory and 
vituperating Mr. Clay. 
after battling with each other on the atonement, 
Christ and the Trinity, phrenology and animal mag 
netism. 


Tippecanoe clubs students of colleges, schoolboys. 


The world, the flesh, the devils in hell are 
Against any man who now in the North American Union 


shall dare to join the standard of Almighty God t 
put down the African slave trade . . . w hat can I, 
seventy-four, verge of my birthday, shaking hand 
for the suppression of the African slave trade. 

Van Buren . . . against more than ten hours a day. 
Harrison on a mean-looking horse 

was amiable and benevolent. 
Administration will waddle along 

haec sunt infamiae 

wrongs of the Cherokee nation 
These are the sins of Georgia 


These are the hes 


Lg] 
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These are the infamies 
These are the broken contracts. . 
Buchanan the shade of a shade, 

Scott a daguerreotype of a likeness, 
Mr. Dan Webster spouting, Tyler’s nose outreaching the 

munyment, 
Gun barrels, black walnut. 
“CITY OF ARARAT 
FOUNDED BY MORDECAI NOAH” 
These words I read on a pyramid, written 
in English and Hebrew 

The firemen’s torchlight procession, 
Firemen’s torchlight procession, 
Science as a principle of political acti 


Firemen’s torchlight procession 
Proportioned to free inhabitants (Dec. 21, 43 
Electro-magnetic (Morse) 
Constans proposito 
Justum et Tenacem. 


PENNIES FOR AN OLD CUP 
ONE COMMANDMENT 


Treasure the bright illusion: 
Though rocks be cracked with lichen, 
The trees 1n root confusion 


Strangled in earth and stark. 


Mortality shaken, 
Measured at last and taken: 
The noise of dust that’s eaten 
Grows loud if we will hark. 


Then grip the shining fabric 
Which has no warp nor woof, 
Its nothingness as proof: 


One dream above the dark. 


Although these words are vainer than the grass 
And of less texture than the evening sky, 

Not cut in marble either, nor in brass, 

Nor chisell into bronze lest we should die 
Unmemorably lost, they testify 

Both to what passes and what cannot pass 

lo that last silence, where all things shall lie 


Beneath tl lences of all that was 


[11] 
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Nor let us then impatiently declare 

An anger at the moon; the shadow stays 
Behind us, as a sign that we were there, 

A little while or long in measure of days. 
Let us make peace with silence, let us prais 


The stillness above light and beyond care. 


AND IF THE CRYSTAL GLOBI 


And if the crystal globe should break 
To leave us to the world again, 

The bubble risen beyond our toucl 
And cancelled in the air and lost, 


The pennies of our dreams bespent, 
Till leopards watch behind our eyes 
The pigeons of our minds released 
To peck the tigers of our hearts, 
We need fear nothing now of this 
The business of the carrion 

Invades no arteries of light: 

We dream: and after that the dark 


LAST SUPPERS 


a hat hour when the soul disc overs 
It has no longer need of lovers: 
That hour when the heart at floo 


2 | 


i infre ld Townley Scolt 


Rejects forevermore its blood 
Resigns the pulse to whence it came: 


These hours are single and the same. 


The lips grown feverish for dust 

Are those that want it since they must: 
The last of all required thirst, 

That sacramental drink we cursed 

If we were wise—that moldy cup 


Lazarus came at last to sup. 


Yet, if the structure of the min 
Has wrinkled to a hollow rind, 
The consummation of the bone 
Is that one passion left alone: 
The seeding of the flesh in fire, 
Che final atom of desire. 


Winfield Townley § 
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EASTER WEEK 


O sweetest of all joys, the blessed feeling 

To proffer peace, to hold the hand of healing 
Freely extended 

And say, “There’s nothing now but love and light!” 
My morn of springtime is forever vanished; 
Imprisoned in the grave, my friends are banished. 
The day is ended, 


In the red sunset | await the night 


1 roam the churchyard, gazing there intently 
On cross and stone, that now the twilight gently 
Enfolds, and graven 

On every one I find the same word: Pea 

Then, quickly backward to the roadway turning, 
I seek another goal, my spirit burning 

To reach the haven 

Before the groundswell of the day shall ceass 


Alone, you watch the star of evening glisten 
Smiling as I did, and like me you listen 

While clamorous hover 

Echoes of strife in many a passing gust. 
Imprisoned in the grave, my friends are banished 
I had an unfriend in the days long vanished 
God’s peace be over 


The house from which I then was rudely thrust 


[ 14 ] 





















Erik Axel Karlfeldt 


O sweetest of all joys, the blessed feeling! 

Spring psalms from out the dusky elms are stealing, 

I hear the pad of 

Soft dew like happy tear-drops on the mold. 

But oh, the tears by which my heart was riven 

Are now forgot, the bitter blows forgiven, 

And I am glad of 

The past for all the love I’ve known of old. 
From the Swedish of Erik Axel Karlfeldt 
Translated by Charles Wharton Stork 


DOUBTERS 


Unto one who questioned 
Proof was not denied: 

“Thomas, here are nail-prints; 
Behold—my side.”’ 


Mercy understood 
Doubting was not odd. 
Had He not in anguish 
2) 1estioned—God ? 
Sometimes the others would wonder 
Whether the Vision was true. 
But one was always certain 
Thomas knew. 
Catherine Cate Coblentz 


[15] 
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NEW YORK 


O CITY 
City, 
O my delight! Nourishment to the fat, 
Sword of abstraction killing the criers at the gate, 
Flower of the world on a stem of wicked stone, 
Call in the misted night, poem in monotone. 
There is no standing above this city, no weeping Jesus 
Pedestalled on tall cliffs above a sleeping town. 
And the high world is made of white and shine and brown 
(The people’s maskings cemented straitly on them). 
Sow the bridges, watch with smiling eyes 
The lines of pale lights bloom in the blue evenings. 
\ man walks over the new bridge, feeling his weakness, 
\nd drops a penny into the sheer of blue space below, 
And thinks during the long whistle of its fall: 

Their power, their power, their power.” 


COLLEGE SPECIAI 


Plush lines the metal train, making the steel 

Furry and warm. And Araminta’s mind 

Is furry, as she paces the stone hall. 

The flowers lie along her shoulder, breathing. 

The pale young man trots dutifully beside. 

The Terminal is smooth and proud and wide, 

And a neat painted sky roofs it down from the wind. 
The tastes of earth grow blander here and thinned 


[ 16 ] 


Muriel Rukeyser 


As Araminta clicks along the tiling, 

As Araminta buys her single ticket 

From a face at a window, as Araminta walks 
Patiently and serenely to her train. 

The young pale gentleman farewelled, she sits. 

The engineer is hot; he grinds the butt at his heel. 
The locomotive feels the sharp rebuke of steel on steel. 


EMPIRE STATE TOWER 


The far lands melt to orange and to grey. 

The city lies, quiet but for a rumor, 

A single voice. People are guessed. We hazard 
The world we know is there, below, unseen. 

And in the street the many beautiful 

Unstaring walk unwaiting the knives of doom, 
In sleep, or death, or love—the beautiful people 
Setting up parapets against space and time, 
Like this one where small contact is forgotten. 


Pitiable remove, that we should ask to go 
Away from earth, from the nudge of other minds; 
Clumsy abstraction, that human beings forego 
For a short quiet the sight of their own kinds; 
O strong unlove against our fellows here, 
Never again set me so high, away 
From action, pocketed in loneliness from fear, 
And hurt, perhaps, but from the working-day. 
Muriel Rukeyser 


[17] 
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TWO POEMS 


ROAD GANG 


Only a madman 

Would sweep from our shelves all tools, 
All draughting sets, gauges and rules 
Would snatch from their places 

Saws, chisels, and drills 

Slender scalpels from cases 

And sack them with wedges and mauls, 
And cement-grinding balls, 

And bang them in blindness 

Against granite walls. 


Yet this cliff. And sensitive live 
And men like brittle-edged tool: 
Of precision jostled with mules 


With workers duller than wedges, 
Duller than blunt numbing sledges. 


In the land where Stupidity thrives 
Only the maul and the dullard survives 


THE FATHER 


Leading his family of four, 
He sauntered out of the stor 
Rebuffed; and stepped 


[18 ] 


Paul F. Tracy 


Over a dog that slept 


Out to the street sun-swept. 


In the burdened car he sighed 
Or was it an actual snore 
As he slammed the hot tin door? 


With a worn-out shoe he tried 
But even the starter had died. 
In the lesert street unkept 
They blinked . . . despaired . . . fried. 
Only the youngest one wept. 
It was the baby that cried. 
Paul E. Tracy 


SONG 


Over what is lovely 
And what ts moral 
My soul and my body 


Constantly quarrel. 


And | wait the issue 
Of their endeavor, 

Who will lie in the cool dust 
And quiet forever. 


Ethel M. Davis 


[ 19 ] 
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THREE POEMS 


APPEAL IN GREY 


This air is grey the swallows tantalize 

with flick of wing and veering lines of joy. 
Grey crape is crushed against the hills and skies. 
No tones of gold or scarlet here annoy 

dun sunset and these wings’ delirious turn 
under low clouds, against a grey cold sea. 
Sustained by ash, how clear the shadows burn 
and in the grey light what dark clarity! 

Look upward! Not forever firmament 

so holds an opaque cliff against the day; 

for once with seeing let the skies be rent 

and useless in their depths let shadows play 
your sight a second heaven where these wings’ 
parabola a tune of silence sings 


A CHALLENGE 


Call the slim hounds of Actaeon that drew 
their master down to unforgiving death 

that luckless man whom his own harriers slew 
in the fleet semblance of a stag, his breath 
outleaping fear to Acheron’s dark lord. 

Bring the thin shaft that struck Orion down 
that lover of the hunt whose gleaming sword 


[ 20 | 


Millen Brand 


and knotted club attained a new renown 

in heaven. And seek all enemies of love 
inanimate or animate, and place 

the naked god alone—no shield above 

his shining breast; then wide against him face 
hate’s full array and power: yet will he stand 


unmoved and smiling in that sullen land. 


rO EMILY DICKINSON 


Love’s spinster, gardening in gallant white, 
shy of the visitors to your chaste doom, 

speak not to you of fame your one delight 

is hiding flowers in a golden tomb. 

The years bring death—speak not to you of it! 
Poets like you make one day infinite, 

and no slow shadow from the hand of time 
can menace your bright afternoon of rhyme. 


Milli i] grand 
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ESCAPE TO SONORA 


BALCONY IN MEXICO 


The eye reads out 

Glossed letters of the carmine sun 
On balcony windowpanes 

Where green shadows daily print 
Their cool design. 

Isn’t one aspect of death holy? 

At night I heard below, 

Fingers of Latin voices 

Searching like claws 

In the squares of janthine shadows. 


EMILIO A BEGGAR 


Brown, white-whiskered, 

In a thick soft drawl, or 

Jittering like a parrot 

Under his old gray blanket of alcohol 
He is sharpening his knife 

For cracking eggs. 

In jargon that disputes 

The tentacles of shame he begs. 


DAUGHTER OF NAGAI 


In a garnet dress, high-breasted, 
She was softly unknowing of us, 


[| 22 | 


7. M. Sherby 


Because of our ugly tongues. 
What dreams had I distilled? 

To have her fleeing in the night 
Up enchanted slopes, wild-armed, 
Eye-strangled, sorced by NAgal 
Out of the Toltec earth, . . . pent 
With passion which had fashioned 


Idols from volcanic ashes? 


rO MOUNTAIN PEONS 


Mustachioed axemen stir the dust of streets, 

Cross rivers, and balance themselves in toil. 

The gatherers of corn toil in the heated fields 

“Idols fashioned from grain,” 

“Years tied into bundles.” 

Mezcal drips to the earthen floor, 

Stone jars flooded when bronze revellers 

Wheel in pattern to the dancing strings. 

O the joy of machetes, swinging, 

And the stone on stone, grinding breakfasts 

In mountain-hidden pueblas! 

Salud 2 usted, swinger of machete! 

Ah, deber, mis companeros, 

To drink, after our warmth of day 

(To defeat the lions of ashen cold 

Tonight in these cold-breasted rocks 

Where the seeds of dynamos are hermitted.) 
F. M. Sherby 
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THE MEMOIRS 


A cutter risen from the mollusks, it is a god 
with a god carved on the stempiece 
arriving in Detroit with Jesuits, 

feluccas, pinnaces and brigantines, 

the mainsail hauled out on a little tackle. 


Here cometh what hath broken your legs 
the king of France, the Secretary for the Latin 
Tongue, the Lord High Butler of England 
with coronation jewels, and the chandlers. 


They have broken me for the last time. 

I spit on them all. 

They lie on the high poop all the night 

with open eye, with wenches, singing 

in radium like Chaucer and the smale fowles. 


A sail in Atlantis in the morning, a Sappho 
of a sloop slapping the buss ship London 
white and anchored as a living clam. 
Michigan freshwater walnut trees. 

The memoirs— 


canvas, cable, chain, tar, paint. 


Carl Rakosi 


THE PORCELAIN CLAY 
NARRATIVE 


There where the water wanders on the bleached sand, 
came rain on the world, and the ashen sound 

of loud aspen swathing air came. There men 

crouched heads under green roofs asleep, and the moan 
and mutter of thunder mixed with surf-shove—shout 

of thunder over flushing foam. Not loud 

was wind in the place, but rattle of rain there, glad 

on gardens where the corn grows garments, stung 

the turf in those early hours. Then when the sun, 

then when the beautiful pause came, then when the shine 
shone of rain-beads on the grass, when the shorn 

leaves shook and cut dance-angles, and the wet root 
drank in the rank and the wet-stuffed loam and the rot, 
did the swallow sit and wink his nib in song. 

Then men rose, clothed their legs, and stood in the doors, 
and smelled of the lush growth and the rain-clean cool 


and clustering leaves there. There with the reach of eyes 


on bright broom-sedge and sand, they heard the ways 

of sound the surf has on the frowning stone. 

Then were the smells of food from the windows, the stain 
of steam on the panes, and the quick thud sound of an egg 
bounced in the boil of the water; then were the songs 
of wives, of children, their hair hung tinged and turned 
with sun, the air of morning in their rabbit-noses. 


[25] 
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Soon then a wind shook; the sun’s heat hove on the noises, 

and the singe of meat in the skillets swelled no nostril. 

The men strode to boats; the women stayed where the 
cocks stroll. 

The children listened to shells where the water wanders. 


WORDS FROM THIS LAND 


And in these fields. 
The men go upon their machinery, 
with the wind in the folds 
of the furrow-shoulders. 
(1 have seen whirlwinds make a ring 
like night with the darkness of swooped dirt.) 
They go on their wheels through the earth, 
their women watching with an ancient smile. 


In the early morning sons call farewells, 
farewells to the sound of the wind on the walls, 

to the ruts of the rain, to the small fearful shelters. 

‘ Hungry ways in the earth, and sorrowful beneath the wren’s 

whirring and ripple and flex 

they go in the dark, in the quiet, in the sun, 
bringing their time of terror 

where the instruments of musicians 
have the voices of women for their hearts. 


And in these fields their fathers listen 
in the lunge of the wind, feet in the loam’s scars. 


{ 26 | 


C. A. Millspaugh 


ELEGY BY THE WATER 


You leave when beauties are too few, 

when, like yours, nowhere are there quick fingers, 
nor frost such delicate deed as prints 

of dance-steps, nor sounders 

clearer bell-tone than your cry gave; of glints 

has lucid ice 

no more than your eyes. 


On no sand could wave so suddenly go as you. 


PATTERN FOR NIGHT 


Now winter’s on the cryptic root, 


and gloss of chill enamels fruit. 


This is the time my dreaming head 


will shift with seizures in its bed 


to hear the fingers feel my door 


last fragilely frozen grope, before 


they plant then knuckles in the ground. 


This season of the icy sound 


has bent the tree to brittle arch 


and pushes here a snowy starch, 


now stiff and stretched on all earth’s size, 


and everywhere I hear the rise 
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and rut of feet through tal! tough weed 
and dream hands pierce this place as seed. 


PROCESSIONAI 


The aching saviors seek their way, 
designing wounds upon the eye, 
across the salty grind of day 
immortal cripples filing by. 


They, rising on their faicon-feet, 
attend three trees in secret clays. 
They, sought for crucifixions, meet 
Gethsemanes, stern forty days. 


The first long tree has lusty fruit. 
They sink snug teeth into the skin, 
acquaint the sage with sensual loot, 
are frothy in their antique sin. 


The second tree provides dry rolls 

of pith for tongue’s pathetic prize. 
They raise with Lazarus molded souls, 
turn back their great nostalgic eyes. 


The third tree withers in a husk; 
rot’s apples lie in cobweb-stain. 
Here empty brain-pans, there a tusk 
announce that they will rise again 
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and suck the tree-fruit each by each, 


make miracles, then thirst, then die, 
cause Virgin-miseries that teach 


a wary wisdom to the eye. 


1. Millspaugh 
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COMMENT 
SARA TEASDALE 

N the death of Sara Teasdale a spirit of finest quality 

leaves earth behind for whatever greater journey may 
await a soul whom the earthly life delighted but did not 
quite complete. How true and firm and rare that spirit 
was only her friends may know to the full, only those who 
came close to the steady quiet-burning flame of it; but all 
the thousands who love her poems have felt its warmth 
and been kindled by its fire. And now that the poet has 
sung her last song, those whom she has touched to richer 
emotion will gather her songs together, and gradually, 
through the sifting of the years, will select a few for 
permanent remembrance—the few too beautiful to 
perish, too profound in their revelation of noble womanli- 
ness, of high humanity, to be sacrificed to time. 

Sara Teasdale was feminine in the highest sense of 
that much-abused word. Her poems present the woman’s 
point of view as authentically, as sincerely, as those of 
Shelley, Byron, Tennyson, any masculine lyrist of them 
all, present that of the man. She was “the answering 
voice’ to many masculine singers of love, a voice which 
never lost its clear vibrance in expressing the feelings of a 
nobly disciplined woman through all love’s joys and 
sorrows; as she was also the assertive voice in spiritual 
experiences not less feminine through which she moved 
with the serenity and dignity of complete conviction. 
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As one reviews her life work now that death has set its 
seal upon it, one discerns its unity. Thought and ex- 
perience developed the poet’s character and deepened 
the essential motive of her songs, as practice and study 
of her craft developed the sure and adroit simplicity of 
her artistic method. But always we find the beautiful 
harmony of growth, never the violence of change. 

To a degree rare even among women poets, Sara 
Teasdale’s lyrics are a record of personal experience and 
emotion. She loved nature, continually drew inspiration 
from flowers, birds, the wind, the seca, the stars. Char 
acters and episodes of the past interest her, as in Fontaine 
bleau and Effigy of a Nun. But always the central motive 
of the poem is the poet herself under some stress of feeling, 
some dream or thought or emotion that reveals to her the 
glory of life. 

From the beginning this was her way. The young girl, 
emerging from boarding-school with lyric praises of 
Duse whom she had never seen—caught, as youth so often 
is, by loves of the imagination which seem more real than 
all the world’s clamorous realities—soon found herself 
tested by life, by friendship, love affairs, marriage. 
Under this test the dream-loves, and the rhapsodic 
rhymes which had celebrated them, melted away like 
tinsel, and the true metal of the poet’s character and style 
gradually gained precision and hardness to win the 
shapeliness of beauty. Through experience happier than 


most women may enjoy she early learned the inadequacy 
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of happiness; through physical frailties and family | 
bereavements she early learned the inadequacy likewise 
of sorrow to bend or break the fine texture of the soul. 
All experience became episodic and symbolic as_ she 
recognized the inevitable loneliness of the spirit; and 
through that loneliness she rose to rapturous flashes of 
joy, and to an acceptance of sorrow as serene as that } 
“dark of the moon” which gave the title to her latest 
book. In that book’s first poem we hear a note of the 
rapture: 
Over the downs there were birds flying, 
Far off glittered the sea, 
And toward the north the w 
Lay like a kingdom under 


I was happier than the larks 

That nest on the downs and sing to th 
Over the downs the birds flying 

Were not so happy as I. 


It was not you, though you wer: 


Though you were good to hear an 
It was not earth, it was not h 


It was myself that sang ir 
And in a later poem of this same last volume we find the 
poet’s unconquerable serenity: 
I know a certain tune that my life plays; 
Over and over i have heard it start 


With all the wavering loveline 
And gain in swiftness like a runner’s 





It climbs and climbs; I watch it sway in climbin 
High over time, high even over doubt. 
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Sara Teasdale 


It has all heaven to itself—it pauses, 


And faltering blindly down the air, goes out. 
But the tune that her life played will not go out, for 
in it is the aspiration of a heroic spirit and the beauty of 
perfect utterance. Some of us, today and tomorrow, will 


cherish the complete record of her singing; others—the 


ries—will remember some perfect song. 


H, M. 


} ¥ } 
readers of anthok 


HE BOOK O 
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Hart Crane’s poetry, once it has gained popularity and 


> I 


1istorians, will doubtless be explained witl 


ft } 
I 1 
I 


the interest of 
more than ial facility. Its greatness will be seen in 
terms of the poet’s heroic resistance to his confused and 
inchoate environment; its weakness because that con- 
fusion, at the pitch of a world crisis, proved too much for 
him. From such a formulation the meaning and character 
of his talent will both escape. In time his personal problem 
will be simplified by subjecting it to authorized codifica- 


s oy a3 
tions of conduct and motive, yet it is doubtful if the 


= 


ncreasing scientific subtlety of these codes will permit an 
explanation not already apparent in his verse. His poetic 
vision was caught by an antinomy unresolved both in his 
experience and in his style. But that irresolution was 
hardly caused by the two excited decades in which he came 
to maturity and wrote his verse. The strength in his 
Collected P now published under Mr. Waldo Frank’s 


editorship by Horace Liveright, Inc., easily surmounted 
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the conditions of the post-War world upon which Cum- 

mings, Dos Passos, and Hemingway have laid the stigma 
of their romantic’satire and personal disgust. His defects 
must also relinquish such explanation. Crane’s task was 
not that of a public idealist, at which the mediocre poet 
easily succeeds. His poems contain references to Blake, 
Poe, Melville, Rimbaud, and Whitman, from the ele- 
ments of whose experience an anology for Crane’s pre- 
dicament may be constructed. With Rimbaud, as Mr. 
Tate has testified, Crane long felt a conscious and pre 

sumptuous kinship, without deciding the fundamental 
antithesis of Rimbaud’s problem to his own. In his essay 

Modern Poetry Crane corroborated the evidence of Th: 

Bridge by accepting in Whitman a model who, “better 
than any other, was able to codrdinate those forces in 
America which seem most intractable, fusing them into a 
universal vision which takes on additional significance as 
time goes on,” “the most typical and valid expression of 
the American psychosis.” The intensity of his perception 
of spiritual corruption inevitably suggests Melville, in 
whom, rather than in Whitman, Crane might have found 
his master. The analogy of Poe is also plausible, though 
also inexact, in spite of Mr. Frank’s assurance that “‘if the 
reader understands Poe, he will understand the appari- 
tion” in The Tunnel: “Of all the classic poets of the 
American great tradition, Poe—perhaps the least as artist 
—was the most advanced, the most prophetic as thinker. 
All, as we have noted, were content more or less with the 
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merely transplanted terms of an agrarian culture. Only 
Poe guessed the transfiguring effect of the Machine upon 
the forms of human life, upon the very concept of the 
person.” 

On these poets Crane felt, and emphasized by quotation 
and tribute, his dependence, but a felt kinship does not 
always produce a salient likeness, nor a clue to funda- 
mental similarity. The instance of Blake is also suggested 
by Crane’s allusions to him, and although Blake out- 
distances Crane in the scale of his vision and the organic 
laxity whereby he shaped it out of swarming mythological 
and historical elements, he aimed, with greater impulsive 
energy and less formal deliberation than Crane but with 
much the same ambition, to impose on an intractable con- 
fusion of ideals and purposes around him a transcendent 
myth. Blake also faced a notable shift in human and 
abstract values; he “stands at the moment of the change”’ 
which “‘was to lead to the idealism of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: the doctrine that it was the mind of man that created 
the world,” and with several European contemporaries 
“brought a tremendous technical apparatus—now largely 
felt to be antiquated like ancient machinery—to the 
intellectualization of a change in feeling.” Where 
Rimbaud sought to disintegrate the tyranny of inherited 
concepts, Blake and Crane were bold enough to 
attempt a synthesis of idealism and disruption, the task 
which baffles, according to our traditional cautions in such 
matters, any courage but the poet’s. And what M. Saurat 
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has said of Blake applies largely to Crane’s different per 
sonality and circumstances: his 





peculiar usefulness in our time is in his power of synthesis, or at least 
his desire for synthesis. He blends together perhaps more elements thar 
any other modern writer. And when reason cannot blend them, he flies 
off into mythology. Thus, at least, he makes the problem tangible, in a 
way, and gives an indication of the dir ch he would seek 
solution. In the human spirit, he attempts a synthesis of reason, ima } 
ation, passion, and instinct. . . . His fault was that he attempted t 
much. His synthesis was planned on too gr cale, and not achieved 
But the elements of the synthesis are all there, for the successive gene 
tions to try again, by the lesson of his failure. For in conveying the spirit 
of his enterprise he did not fail. . . . That synthesis which is impossibl 
to philosophy, [he] has, occasionally, ach in poetry. 
There are other elements in the comparison: Blake’s 


derivation “from the Cabala, from India, from the 
Gnostics, and from still other sources very probably”’ 
suggests Crane’s fusion of a persistent New England con 
sciousness with historic symbols of American ambition 
quite the antithesis of that consciousness; his inevitable 
modern attraction for Jacobean splendors and Symbolist 
subtlety which could not, at the same time, overcome a 
practical and quite unphilosophical pioneer idealism. 
Into the obscure documentation of Eliot, or the abstract 
values of Yeats, he did not ventu: Mr. Frank touches 
upon this complexity of elements in Crane’s work, in an 
Introduction which one must value for its service in 


dramatizing and thus popularizing the poems that follow, 
although one wishes his account had sacrificed pompous con 
jecture and kept to the facts of style and content. Mr. 
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Frank’s detection of a “homely metronomic, linking Crane 
to his fathers” is as wide of the mark as his definition of 
“mystic,” his use of Dante, and his spectacular evocation 
of a “great tradition” of which “agrarian America” and 
Crane were the inheritors. 

, The comparison with Blake is enough to suggest how 
restricted and deliberate was Crane’s choice of symbols, 
4 and how his symbolism is suspect, or specious, the moment 


it exceeds the solid boundaries of his sensibility and 


' intuition. His imagery was disciplined from the start (as 
his reprinted Early Poems show), but it was not always 

conceived as a logical growth from observed and human 
. phenomena, like Blake’s or Hopkins’. He struck out at 
" once for rhetoric and symbol. The grand style was sug- 
, gested at the outset, and a grand style implies an equiva- 

lent vision and belief. The vision developed rapidly, and 
, for short passages—the best poems in White Buildings—t 
‘ sustains the style. The belief lagged, not through any 
‘ lack of desire for it, nor because the necessity for it and the 
‘ theme expressing it were not more widely apparent in the 

society surrounding him, but because the personal in- 
‘ tegrity wherewith to grasp and sustain it lagged. The 
ss integrity remained his private problem, and in those 
" moments when he felt and mastered it his artistry is un- 
impeachable. The theme, in another age or country, 


might have been given him, but in his own it was with 
held. The remote pioneer idealism of American life, 


beyond our disorders and “accepted multitudes,” merely 
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suggested it to him; the dubious optimism of Whitman 
encouraged him, and took away in critical firmness what 
it supplied in audacity; and the sea supplied its related 
allegory of “unity and release from the contradictions of 
personal existence.” The result, in The Bridge, was the 
kind of poem which inevitably results from an ecstatic and 
desperate formulation of faith. The confusion, in modern 
standards, of good and evil, of humiliation (Quaker Hill) 
and exaltation (4#/antis), of the horrors of modern civiliza 

tion (the subway in The Tunnel) and its triumph (the 
aeroplane in Cape Hatteras), was simplified, and in its 
place was established the antithesis of experience and 
idealism necessary to a heroic conception. But here the 
antithesis was wrought not so much out of inherited 
values (the inherited values in Crane’s work, objectively 
considered, are hopelessly confused, as his juxtaposition of 
subway-builders and bridge-builders, or Emily Dickinson 
and Isadora Duncan, will show), as out of a deliberate 
and almost killing act of force. For this discrimination of 
values Crane was not equipped intellectually. From a 
confusion which touched him personally he had to define, 
by an act of will, a saving dualism. He could assume o1 
enforce such a discrimination only at the level of poetic 
rapture, and as long as he could sustain that kind of ecstasy 
his poetry is authentic and eloquent; when it failed him, 
his style, as well as the symbolic structure of The Bridge, 
lapsed into a pretentious and inflated utterance, where 
even the echo of all that is most magnificent in Crane’s 
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work cannot relieve the sense of a fitful conception and a 
frustrated purpose. 

The excellence in his work may emphasize its defect, but 
in itself it makes that defect easy to forgive, for there can 
be little doubt that these Collected Poems contain some of 
the finest poetry yet written in America. The Bridge with 
its four superb sections—the Proem, The River, The Dance, 
Cutty Sark—is followed by the memorable poems of White 
Buildings—Praise for an Urn, Repose of Rivers, Sunday 
Morning Apples, The Wine Menagerie, For the Marriage of 
Faustus and Helen, At Melville’s Tomb, and Voyages—and 
these in‘turn by a group prepared for the printer before 
Crane’s death and called Key West: An Island Sheaf. 
Here the poems suggest the intensity of White Buildings 
only in passages, but their freedom from an allegorical 
scheme permits their vigor of phrase full play, and in five 
or six poems Crane’s true richness and gravity exists: 
O Carib Isle!, The Mermen, A Name for All, The Broken 
Tower, and an exquisite redaction, O/d Song. Then follow 
Uncollected Poems—of which Havana Rose and Eternity 
suggest aspects of Crane’s talent that might have marked 
a new and unpredicted phase—and the v2!ume closes with 
a reprinting of ten Early Poems and the essay, Modern 
Poetry. Thus the record ends. It was written out of a 
profound sensibility and a knowledge of the highest pur- 
pose and integrity of poetry. There remains the irony and 
justice of watching it enter the consciousness and claim the 
respect of Crane’s compatriots and inheritors. M. D. Z. 
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REVIEWS 
WORDS FOR MUSIC PERHAPS 


The Winding Stair, by W. B. Yeats. The Fountain Press, 
The Winding St by W. B. ¥ The I P 

New York. 

Words for Music Perhaps and Other Poems, by W. B. 

Yeats. The Cuala Press, Dublin. 

While aware of his “international fame, his personal 
charm and authority, his devotion to culture, his theatre, 
his share in the management of the State,’ one thinks of 
Mr. Yeats as a poet driven by the moon “‘to the edges 

] : eS 
of the sea”—as one whose poetry is “a flight into fairy 
land from the real world and a summons to that flight.”’ 
Poetry is for him metaphor enriched by emotion that has 

; | 
“passed through the centuries” and he has “‘the minutely 


appropriate words necessary to emb 


ody those fine changes 
of feeling which enthrall the attention” whether he is 
discerning something in another or giving it for the first 


time. In speaking of Samuel Ferguson he sets the jewel 
by removing it when he recalls from Cougal of the Mire, 


“the stiffened mantle of the giant spectre Mananan 
Mac Lir, striking against his calves with as loud a noise 


as the mainsail of a ship makes ‘when with the coil of all 
its ropes, it beats the sounding mast.’” He tells of an 
old man whose “face was almost as fleshless as the foot 
The flamingo “ruffles wit! 


”» 


of a bird 1 his bill the min 


nowed water,” and there is no end to the beauties one 
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might separate out from Mr. Yeats’ abundance, his dar 
ing, his self-knowledge and harmony of mind. “A 
miserable man,” he says, “may think well, and express 
himself with great vehemence, but he cannot make 
beautiful things, for Aphrodite never rises from any but 
a tide of j i 
In defiance of Ireland, Swift knew this; and in defiance 
of unprosperity, Goldsmith knew it. Some of Goldsmith’s 
joy and a great deal of Blake’s, some of Shelley’s and some 
of Spenser’s, are in the rhythms of Mr. Yeats’s early 
ry, but we now have the elements of the song sub 
ied toa harmony like this: 
She will change,” 


Into a withered cror 





Abashed by tl Pp 
| he heart cannc 
I knelt in the dirt; 
And all shall bend th 
[or led he 





Among the reeds of Words for Music Perhaps, under the 
2 razy Jane and Tom the Fool—Mr. 


~ 


guise of 


Yeats hides his Leda’s egg of greatest wisaom, It would 
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seem to me. He ever associates himself with water— 
with the sea, the mirroring lake, or the jet “that falls 
again where it had risen.” We may say of him as he 
says of Blake, “‘it is as though the spray of an inexhaustible 
fountain of beauty was blown into our faces.”” He now 
makes in his own way that, in Spenser, which as a young 
man he imitated: 


Scattered on the level grass 


Or winding through the grove 
Plato there and Minos pass, 
There stately Pythagoras 
And all the choir of lov 


“Art is a monoply in external things for the sake of an 
interior variety,” Mr. Yeats says, and he admires in the 
Noh players “the impression not of undulation but of 
continuous straight lines” — ‘‘a swift or a slow movement 
and a long or a short stillness.” Used as he is to the 
romantic tradition and his own work, he instinctively 
asks when he comes on the verse of our modern unromantic 
poets, “What are all those fish that lie gasping on the 
strand?” 

In this which we love so well, is there nothing to wish 
away? Like Arthur Symons, Mr. Yeats is, in his prose 
overtaken sometimes by the pursuing wave of his own 
delicacy; he “‘borrows from himself” (Prof. Rhys); and 
(John Fglinton) it is always as if he were strung up to an 
audience. Occasionally, in the midst of thought that with 
care one is just able to follow, a meaning seems mild. 
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There are moments when Mr. Yeats is like anybody else; 
when, in his verse, sadness looks like cynicism; when the 
stanza is perhaps too neat; is summary; the rhymed line, 
unduly firm despatched-dealt-with-and-buried-from- 
sight—lending a touch of disdain that seems to apply to 
the reader rather than to the thing written of. “The test 
of poetry,” however, “is not in reason but in delight.” 
In The Winding Stair Mr. Yeats says: 


What matter if a blind man drink his drop? 
What matter if the ditches are impure? 

What matter if I live it all once more? 
Endure that toil of growing up; 

The ignominy of boyhood; the distress 

Of boyhood changing into man; 

Che unfinished man and his pain 

Brought face to face with his own clumsiness; 


and he 1s, for 


ne, the one author whose failures—if they 
are that—subtract themselves as one comes to them 
and do not in memory remain to mar the fortunate cloak 
of invisibility. If, moreover, from one’s bog of incompe- 
tence and hindrance one is at any time tempted to think 
harshly of him in his tower, one may well recall what he 
says about the death of Henley’s daughter; or read those 
retrospective words in which, having been a trouble to 
parents, grandparents, and himself, he wonders if he is 
to make a success of his life. 

Harmonies of key and chord mingled, as in the verse, 
and the elaborately woven yet unconcealed insistent 
beauty of the prose, are answer. The life from which they 
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arise has not become a crusade against the traducer, but 
continues to be a quest; and though homage is for God 
only, one is—with Ezra Pound—desirous that “the fine 
on in a corner.” 


things should not always seem to go 
Marianne Moor 


T. S. ELIOT IN PROSI 


The Poetry of T. 8. Eliot, by Hugh Ross Williamson. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

T. 8. Eliot, by Thomas McGreevy. Chatto and Windus, 
London. 

Mr. Eliot among the Nightingales, by Louis Grudin, 
Lawrence Drake, Paris. 

‘John Dryden, by T. S. Eliot. Tere ind Elsa Holliday, 
New York. 

Selected Essays, by pe Eliot. Harcourt, Brace ran Co. 


4° 


Of the three books about Mr. Eliot listed above, one is 
idolatrous but useful, one patronising and irritating, and 

the third an irrelevant essay in dialectic. Mr. Williamsor 

is useful because he exhibits origins, connections, and 
implications; the plain reader towards whom his book is 
directed will know more what the poetry is about and 
why it was written than he did before. Other readers 

those not plain—will profit by the tacit assurance that 

Mr. Williamson’s interpretations are authoritative. Mr. 
McGreevy, in a sentence which characterizes his pam 


slet, is explicitly not authoritative: 
} } } 
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1 have not ask him [Eliot] to help me interpr h poem because it 
vould inevitably bore him, and also because I think that though a good 
poem may suggest slightly varyi interpr to different readers, 
human natu not so very diversifi ill rpretations tend to 
be at any rat re or less right. 


This is the kind of style that expands thought by giving 
you so many words that you have to hunt among them. 
Mr. Grudin is of the modern schoolmen; and the 


great disadvantage in reading his essay is that his dialectic 


cannot elucidate what does not exist—a mastered and 
masterly system. Without anywhere witnessing a 
critical interest in poetry himself, he discusses and 


entangles—because he wilfully refuses to understand 
them in context—certain notions of a man genuinely 
interested 1 the criticism of poetry as Si ch. Had he 
somehow, if only generally, applied his argument to 
concrete poetry it might have had value. As it stands 
his fatuity is none the less fatuous for being abstract. 
Fohn Dryden is slight but characteristic. More nearly 


popular in intent and tone than most of Mr. Eliot’s 
criticism, these lectures—I take them to have been de 
livered as such—ought both to arouse and accommodate, 


without terminating, an interest in Dryden. The un 
fortunate possibility is that the reader will be content with 
Mr. Eliot and go no further with Dryden than to give 
him a better place on his shelves. That is because Mr. 
Eliot has a knack—admirable in his larger pieces—of 
seeming to extract the best juice of his subject by quota 


1 1 


tion and qualification, and because the qualities to be 
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admired in Dryden are those we prefer rather to name 
than to exemplify. “No writer in the next and more 
polished generation, not even Addison, has more urbanity. 
‘Elegance’ and ‘Urbanity’; two words of commendation 
which have long been in disrepute; but which are always 
needed.” Mr. Eliot, in his own pursuit of these qualities 
or it may have been in the exigence of the smaller intent 
of popular lectures—has been content with a far lighter, 
more tentative contact with the substance of Dryden 
than satisfied him in his earlier, soberer essay Homage te 
Yohn Dryden. Though it be only a glancing blow upon 
the armor of reputation, it would have been better had th« 
present volume not been published. Yet there are relishes 
for which much may be forgiven: as when we are re 
minded that Ben Jonson, “when he returned to the 
Anglican fold after his temporary defection to Rome, 
showed his enthusiasm by seizing the chalice, at his first 
communion, and draining it to the last drop. 

To turn to the Selected Essays is an act of pleasure and 
accomplishment. With every regard to their limitations, 
and most of all remembering that the quality of Mr. 
Eliot’s mind cannot be the effective quality of many 
minds, these essays form the most useful criticism of our 
time. There is more to be got from them, and more to 
be acknowledged that has been got from them, than from 
the work of any living critic. It is not that Mr. Eliot 
has more resources in scholarship and insight than his 
colleagues, but that he has seen and maintained, what 
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many have not, an integrity of interest. What he says 
of his dead friend Charles Whibley applies to himself: 
I'he first condition of being interesting is to have the tact to choose only 
those subjects in which one is really interested, those which are germane 
to one’s own temper. . . . Whibley had this discretion, that of the 
honnéte homme as critic, to select subjects suited to his own temperament. 
Many critics, pitiably, choose what they can sell; others, 
contemptibly, because they can sell everything, choose 
everything: these augment a reputation for publishing 
frequently. 

Real interest has the attractive force of passion. That 
is why those who are non-Christian, or who wear their 
religion placidly without a difference, yet find themselves 
disturbed, attracted, repelled by essays on Lancelot 
Andrewes, John Bramhall, or the Report of the Lambeth 
Conference. Mr. Eliot by the strength of his own interest 
has seized to the light and quick trouble the latent 
interest of others; and his virtue is as effective in studies 
of the English Church as in his examination of Dante or 
the metaphysical poets. If some have been led to read 
the Divine Comedy with greater understanding, others 
have run after Mr. Eliot into the more decorative and 
dramatic parts of his Church. A critic no more than a 
poet (remember those who, after The Waste Land, wrote 
poetry with less understanding than ever) is responsible 
for his victims. Influence, since it is more readily felt and 
less readily digested by the weak than the strong, is less 


obviously good than bad; as we have witness in the dis- 
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ciples of Irving Babbitt. But the worst influence is 
perhaps upon those who deny it, those who, in Mr. 
Eliot’s case, call out at the bar rather than the chancel- 
rail, Jesuit! and Renegade! The fools do not matter so 
soon as they are named such; Jet them run. There remain 
those who have been disturbed, who have experienced by 
insight that there may be in the Church an “odd and rather 
exhilarating feeling of isolation,” and who understand 
with Mr. Eliot that theology may be a masculine discipline. 
These, realizing that to be a Christian today is almost 
more of an adventure than it was to be an atheist a 
generation ago, will envy without being able to share the 
positive character of his experience. 

There is a good deal of regret going about because 
paragraphs like that above can be written in description 
of a man who formerly aroused enthusiasm or antipathy 
only by his opinions on poetry. It is like regretting, 
because he loved God, that Dante wrote poetry. We 
ought rather to be thankful that a man of his talent should 
occasionally write about his religion. The religious are 
few and are always outsiders, and it may be that what we 
value most in Mr. Eliot will be his Christianity. Only 
those who never discerned the devout and savage Christian 
in The Hippotamus, Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service, 
and The Waste Land, have any cause to regret a change 
that never took place. Even the argument that his 
religion might interfere with the composition of poetry 
or the honesty of criticism falls rather flat when we 
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remember that there is no connection and no war between 
the autonomy of religion and the autonomy of poetry. 
Mr. Eliot may be most useful because without insulting 
our intelligence or diminishing his own, he supplies us with 
something different from ourselves. Surely we need not 
fear a difference when it is worn so bravely. 
R. P. Blackmur 


HE WORSE, THE BETTER 


Finale Of § ; A Lyrical Narrative, by Walter Lowenfels. 
William Heinemann, London. 

{pollinaire, An Elegy, by Walter Lowenfels. Hours 
Press, Paris 
According to Humbert Wolfe, Lowenfels feels with his 
; nell 


mind; and I w 


1 not contradict the statement by main 
taining that he thinks with it. His books of verse reduce 
the great ideas which impel poetry to mere notions. In 
the Prometheus from the Finale of § , he introduces 
unfolding hints of metaphysical speculation in order to 
shut them off suddenly without injuring them in the least 
by, “Shall we have coffee here?” In an earlier book he 
took the pains to arrange the names of machines and 
machine parts in a sequence of vaguely evocative sound. 
He has since then learned to do the same for the words 
which stand for the component parts of poetry. But he 
has forgotten to prove in verse that, as he said, “We ar 
what words are about.’’ He does not obey the command 
of Wallace Stevens: “Let be be finale of seem.” 
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No one obeys it better than E. E. Cummings, whose 
trickery and invention Lowenfels employs without the 
pressure of thought which makes them neccessary. With 
Cummings, language has authority; with Lowenfels it 
breathes charm. But whereas Cummings’ frivolity is the 
recreation of an active mind, Lowenfels when serious goes 
only at a weary pace. His elegy on Apollinaire gives me 
an impression that he chose the subject for the sound of 
the name. The looseness of his notions makes his work 
hard to judge in detail. ‘We were betrayed on the 
Russian front,” he makes the dead soldiers of France say. 
Is this to be taken solemnly or ironically? It is impossible 
to tell. He centered his intellect upon concerns which 
were defeated on the Russian front—the loose subject 
matter of dilettantism, which year by year grows un 
intelligible. In this art Lowenfels has steadily improved. 

Fohn Wheelwright 


“MEMORY AND DESIRE” 


The Dark Land, by Kathleen Tankersley Young. The 

Dragon Press. 

Miss Young has the good fortune to possess a talent 
which apprehends what is best in a poetry of mood, as 
developed by Eliot and MacLeish, and yet can use this 
form without sacrificing its own identity. Skillful 
manipulation of certain conventions — the dream memories 
of the past, the “letter from exile’—a willingness to 
accept the limitations such poetry imposes, and a tem- 
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perament very exacting in matters of style mark Miss 
Young’s work and determine its value. 

The poems in this volume are similar to those in her 
first collection, Ten Poems. They attempt to convey 
various moods, usually rather tenuous and vague. 
Images and the associations they evoke are utilized to 
create an atmosphere which corresponds to the poet’s 
emotions. The character of the emotions of course 
influences the choice of images, and because the emotions 
are not clearly defined in the poet’s own mind the images 
are indistinct and blurred. However, a delicate charm 
resides in this vagueness, and Miss Young succeeds in 
giving to some of these poems a beauty and subtlety not 
exhausted by one or two readings. She brings to the 
familiar a perception that is sensitive and fresh though her 
observations lack the finality a poet like Marianne Moore 
confers upon whatever she may recerd. This is not a 
fault in Miss Young so much as a difference between two 
orders of talent. 

The poems are written in a free verse well adapted 
to the expression of shifting states of feeling, variable 
moods, and nebulous atmospheres. Phrasing and cadence, 
rhyme and assonance, the way a line rises or falls, the 
suspension and resolution of a phrase, enhance the mood 
and frequently are a subtle clue to the poet’s meaning: 

I will remember you and think on October water 

On the sides of boats, and under keel, 


Where fast cooling waters gathering their despair 
Renounce blue days, and drift slowly where no ships are... . 
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It is a pleasure to read verse of such distinction, though 
one may regret that Miss Young should have selected a 
poetry so narrow in range, so inimical to growth or de- 
velopment. There is always in this kind of verse the 
danger of repetition since the experiences it can deal with 
are limited, and Miss Young has about exhausted its 
possibilities in her two volumes. Whether she has a 
talent strong enough to overcome these impediments 
remains to be seen. T. C. Wilson 

TRAVELOGUE 
Cross-Country, by Solon Barber [he Servire Press, 

Ltd., The Hague, Holland. 

In spite of transparent fabrications in forewords by 
Richard Thoma and N. A. Crawford, Cross-Country 
should be appraised on its intentions. But Mr. Barber 


is not a firmly sensitive man. What his original sensa 
tions were are immaterial; the final effect is determined 
by a quickness (in the writing) in the presence of the 
right words. A kind of unwritten scholarship (the kind 
of sensitiveness I understand Mr. Barber to lack, for 
the most part) is aware not only of what is banal from long 
usage or misuse but also of what has become so only 
yesterday by lack of precision, by a facile emphasis, by the 
inadequacy of the feeling as it comes to the reader, in an 
over-sized phrasing, by a stereotyped point of view. 


(How one has to fight it, to recognize that the object of 


one’s admiration is not one’s own, and to wait until the 
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first heat of composition is over before examining the 
work for clichés and for those things which one is not 
yet prepared to express). 

The work before me, a miscellany of prose and twenty 
poems, contains, with the kindest appreciation I can 
give it, a good deal of sentimental symbolism associated 
with the multiplicity of the stars (“there were ten billion 
stars’), the drabness of the hick, the breadth of the 
country, hard-boiled experiences in the vernacular 
(“God is a strange guy, mister.” ““The sad-eyed "boes drift 
across the plate-rim.”), and with a feminine self-pity 
quite consistent with the fake sinew of the language of 
the bar (its literary expression, of course) and of the 
bookish plug-chewing robustness of the “disappearing” 
West (with its familiar properties: the last rancher, the 
natural Mexican wenches, the “superior wisdom”’ of the 
peon sitting on a stone in the sun, etc.) Since this energy 
is not organic in the language or in the construction but 
is derived from an entirely different tradition, it seems 
faked. As far as the poem is concerned, the metropolitan 
bar with its jazz, the folk-lorish tough ranchero, and the 
awe of the poet in the open spaces are all one and the 
same thing: they all draw on material for which the 
author can find only a flaccid, contourless imagery un 
necessarily romantic, lacking the incision to keep its 
sentiment fresh. An energy is implied in the material 
which is not fulfilled in the language. 


I can’t presume that what I have to say regarding 
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Cross-Country will be of value to Mr. Barber. He has 
plenty of time to extend the range and freshness of his 
language himself. It will be enough for me if he agrees 
with my classifications of the banal and grants that for 
the sake of precision one should not be romantic and 
inflated about whiskey bottles and the cattle country 
and the colors of Mexico, but should treat them as the 
peon himself might, on the same scale as a dog or a horse. 
The Song of Much Time, perhaps because its symbolism 
is in a clearly defined tradition and allows the least dis 
tortion by the ego, is the most effective in the volume. 
It has a movement in measure with its sentiment. Lo 
Flamenco has candor. But the poems are not so evocative 
as the last paragraph of At the Cabaret Infierno, nor so 
fresh as the line, “Her father went out to plug the cracks 
in the hen house door and returned with an egg, frozen 
in the nest.” Carl Rakosi 


PROSODY AND CRITICISM 


Pattern and Variation in Poetry, by Chard Powers Smith. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Smith had done a good deal of reading since he gave 
up the practice of law for what he calls his “‘new vocation,” 
the “practice of poetry.” The thoroughness of his in 
tentions guarantees his work to a degree; any book is 
valuable which places the student in contact with a large 
variety of quotations from the analysis of which he re 
ceives a sense of their structural complication. And 
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although I believe that a book like William Empson’s 
Seven Types of Ambiguity, which deals with one aspect 
alone of language, shows the advanced reader many more 
things than Mr. Smith’s extended topographies, because 
Empson’s interests and sensibility are superior, yet Mr. 
Smith covers much ground and will serve as the latest 
Baedeker to tourists. 

It is, however, necessary to warn the prospective read- 
er: that touching on a great many problems of poetry, 
Mr. Smith in almost every case fails with his quotations 
to give his rather reasonable ideas the correct inflection; 
which means that Mr. Smith, though he has a good mind 
and the ability to handle abstractions, has a very loose 
hold on poetry itself. His analytical capacities are most 
cogent in their application to prosody; technique, as the 
more inclusive study whose relation to poetry is far 
deeper and more delicate, seems never to have proposed 
to him certain difficulties. 

What distinguishes this book from those of the pro- 
fessors of prosody is that a critical theory lies behind 
Mr. Smith’s classifications. In this connection, it seems 
that the modern denotations of the word organism 1s 
found ultimately suggestive by many types of imagina- 
tion. It is she word for all late romantics, rosy under 
their “‘science’-tinge, from Spengler to Waldo Frank. 
And in thinking of poetry as consisting of a combination 
of Pattern and Variation, Mr. Smith is not so distant 
from this day as his confidence in a rather exuberant 
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rhetoric (“The imagination draws nourishment only from 
the realm of the unknown, the realm of spirit’) might lead 
one to suppose. For the idea of Pattern is nothing else 
than that of formal unity, of permanence, recurrence, and 
repose, while Variation is change, motion, and novelty; 
and both are resolved theoretically, in a good poem, into 
an “organic ratio” between Pattern and Variation. This 
repetition-novelty antithesis and their attempted syn- 
thesis, together with Mr. Smith’s concern with paleon 
tology and primitive origins, reveals that he moves 
within the limits of contemporary theoretical orthodoxy. 
This is not the place to question the theory of organism 
in its application to poetry, nor to indicate the logical 
necessities by which it transforms itself in every act of 
judgment into a quasi-rational support for purely per 
sonal responses. Suffice it to say that Mr. Smith’s 
adaptation of it and his leaning towards the side of 
“mystery” and away from what he calls in the case of 
Eliot, for example, “‘rationalistic pseudo-poetry,” is 
dissociated from whatever is interesting and instructive 
in his book. Harold Rosenberg 


NEWS NOTES 





The famous Abbey Theatre players from Dublin have this seas n 
been delighting American audiences in New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
the few other cities fortunate enough to welcome these brilliant artists as 
guests. The repertory is the most generous since their first American 


visit twenty years ago; it includes early classics of the company like 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western World and shorter plays of Lady Gregory 
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celebrating the achievement of a century which has changed the whole 
aspect of human life more than any other hundred years in the history of 
the world. No specific theme, such as science, industry, etc., has been 
proposed for this poem. The implications of the Exposition to modern 
life and civilization will be left to the poets to decide. 

Contestants will please note the rules of the contest: 

Envelopes must be addresssed to the Contest Editor, Porrry, 232 
East Erie Street, Chicago. 

Poems must be typed and unsigned, with the name and address of the 
sender enclosed with the manuscript in a separate small sealed envelope. 

No poem should exceed 200 lines in length, and poets may be reminded 
that “the shorter the better” is usually, within limits, a fair rule for such 
a poem. 

No contest poems will be returned, and no answer of any kind will be 
sent to contestants, except finally to the winner and the poets considered 
worthy of mention. 

If, in the opinion of the judges, no poem received is worthy of the prize, 
the contest will be declared off. 

The prize-winning powm, and the Honorable Mentions, if there are 
any, will be printed in the June number of Poetry. 

April 20th is the dead-line. All poems entered in this contest must 
have arrived at the Poetry office by that dat 


Mr. Ezra Pound needs no introduction to readers of Porrry. His dis 
tinguished work in poetry and prose is known everywhere, and he was 
associated with Poerry at its beginning as Foreign Correspondent (1912 
18), contributing to our first issue and frequently thereafter many of his 
finest poems, among them Dance Figure, the series of Lustra, Provincia 
Deserta, The Coming of War: Actaeon, Chinese adaptations from Cathay, 
Near Perigord, The Fish and the Shadow, and portions of the Homage t 
Sextus Propertius. The first three Cantos, in an early version, were 
printed in Volume X of Porrry (1917). Obviously a full understanding 
of the present John Quincy Adams canto, or of the poetry of the canto, 
can be gained only by considering it in connection with the thirty-three 
preceding, and with the sixty or more that are intended to follow. Col- 
lected editions of the earlier Cantos have appeared from the Three 
Mountains Press, Paris; from the press of John Rodker, London; and, in 
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1930, 4 Draft of XXX Cantos from the Hours Press of Paris. An edition 
of the last has been announced for American publication through Farrar 
& Rinehart of New York. It was reviewed at length by Marianne 
Moore in Poerry for October, 1931. Mr. Pound’s collected poems, 
927 by Liveright, Inc. 


Personae, excluding the cantos, were issued in 
{t present he resides at Rapallo, Italy. 

Erik Axel Karlfeldt, the eminent Swedish poet and folk-lorist, was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature posthumously in 1931, after he 
had served for many years as a member of the committee of the Swedish 
Academy which awards the prize. His translator, Charles Wharton 
Stork of Philadelphia, was formerly editor of Contemporary Verse, and 
has long been a student and translator of Scandinavian poetry. 

Mr. Carl Rakosi, of Kenosha, Wisconsin, is at present employed in 
relief work in Chicago. He has contributed to Poetry, The Exile, 
Pagany, The Hound and Horn, and other magazines, and appears in An 
“Objectivists” Anthology. 

Mr. Winfield Townley Scott of Providence, R. I., who was graduated in 
1931 from Brown University, is assistant literary editor of the Providence 





Journal and co-editor of the poetry magazine, Smoke. He has lately 
written a book on Whittier. 

Mr. C. A. Millspaugh of Muncie, Indiana, has been employed as a 
private tutor. 

Mr. Paul E. Tracy, of Eugene, Oregon, is occupied as a plumber, and 
has contributed to Porerry and The Dial. 

Che other poets in this issue have not before contributed to Poetry: 

Mr. Millen Brand, of New York City, was graduated from Columbia 
University and is now working as a copy-writer. At college he won two 
general university awards in poetry, the Philolexian and Van Rennselaer 
izes. 

Mr. J. M. Sherby is now working in the Gotham Book Mart, New 
York. His home is in Hammond, Indiana. 

Miss Muriel Rukeyser of New York is one of the editors of The 
Housatonic, a magazine started in New England last summer, and is 
literary editor of the Student Review. She attended Vassar College. 

Miss Ethel M. Davis lives in Durham, North Carolina; and Catherine 
Cate Coblentz (Mrs. Wm. Weber C.) in Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Collected Poems of Hart Crane. Edited with an Introduction by 
Waldo Frank. Horace Liveright, Inc. 

Sweeney Agonistes, by T. S. Eliot. Faber & Faber, London. 

Last Poems, by D. H. Lawrence. Edited by Richard Aldington and 
Giuseppe Orioli. The Viking Press. 

High Perils, by Cale Young Rice. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ships and Lovers, by Thomas Caldecot Chubb. Albert and Charles 
Boni, Inc. 

Moods, by Rev. T. J. Carroll. Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., London. 

Sonnets, by Mary Dixon Thayer. Macmillan Co, 

Any Spring, by Dorothy Aldis. Minton, Balch & Co 

Down East, by Wilbert Snow. Gotham House, Inc., N. Y. 

Teamo, by Edwin Nuland. Christopher Pub. Co., Boston. 

The Challenge of Mars & Other Verses, by Jessie W. Hughan. Correlated 
Graphic Industries, N. Y. 

Christ in the Breadline, by Kenneth W. Porter, Seymour G. Link & Harry 
Elmore Hurd. Driftwind Press, North Montpelier, Vt. 

Songs of Life, by Nada Spiroff. Rex Ptg. Co., Cicero. 

Reanimation, by Maurice C. Waugh. Travis Press, Wichita 


The Chase, by Hasye Cooperman. Living Art, The Bayard Press, N.Y.C. 


Carrie Tower, by Harry Paul Taylor. Privately printed. 


A TRANSLATION: 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Jefferson Butlet 
Fletcher. New Edition. Macmillan Co. 
PROSE: 

The Orators, An English Study, by W.H. Aud 

An Essay on Poetics, by Thaddeus Reamy Bren 

Almanacco Letterario 1933. Edizioni Bompiani 





